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Paris as Hostess 
By the Editor 

Paris is Washington at the height of the war season, 
crowded, expensive, and irritable. To add to the 
confusion, the rains put the Seine for a time on the war- 
path, which threatened the coal supply, put furnaces out 
of commission, eliminated electric lights in certain 
sections of the city, and led to some discussion about 
moving the Conference to Negotiate Peace elsewhere. 
Then, too, there was a strike on both systems of the 
subway which, including the surface cars, looked very 
bad for everybody for an anxious forty-eight hours. 

Nearly every one one meets complains about some- 
thing. The taxicab rates are excessive, due to the ex- 
travagance of the Americans; hotel rates are balloon- 
ing, have ballooned ; all the means of transportation are 
greatly overburdened; the mails and cables are wholly 
inadequate; there is no milk, butter, sugar, certainly 
not enough to go round; restaurant prices make the 
beautiful French picture-money seem pathetically in- 
competent; coal is so scarce that rooms are often cold 
and even dangerous to health; there are too many 
Americans over here mussing things up, crowding peo- 
ple out of the hotels and pensions, and unsettling the 
foundations of things. These are but a few of the 
scoldings one hears in this so recently sorely tried, fas- 
cinating, ancient, beautiful, human, city that pays hom- 
age to its patron Saint Genevieve with perfect sincerity 
and which furnishes such an infinite variety of things 
which men really enjoy and other things which they 
think they enjoy. 

There is plenty of food in Paris, meats and vege- 
tables. Kegular French restaurants, however, serve no 
butter, milk, or sugar. Yet sugar can be bought at the 
groceries in limited quantities upon presentation of an 
"individual card of alimentation" furnished by the 
proper official representatives of the Government. It is 
a common sight, therefore, in all eating places to see 
men and women reaching for sugar which they provi- 
dently carry in little boxes in their pockets or hand- 
bags. Apples and pears are especially expensive, a pear 
often costing as high as a dollar. Bread is also still 
"rationed," which means that every one has to obtain 
"bread tickets" from the office of the "Mayor" and pre- 
sent one at meal time if bread is desired; and of course 
every one eats bread in France. The fame of French 
bread, a fame lasting through the centuries, is a repu- 
tation justly achieved and nobly maintained. French 
bread is good bread. There are no corn products, such 
as cereals, to be had at French eating places. Oatmeal 
can be obtained in some dining rooms, but it has to be 
ordered usually in advance; yet the absence of sugar 
and milk makes even this American institution of little 
interest to the American wanderer from home. There 
are no "Childs" restaurants nor "dairy lunch" places in 
Paris. Cheap meals can be found if one looks carefully 
but they are likely to be cheap in quality, not as clean 
as might be, and not as cheap as the "lunch" rooms of 
America. 

Two sources of irritation for travelers— the French 
are not as irritable as Americans and Englishmen — are 



the beaureaucratic requirements everywhere, and the 
taxes. The bureaucracy begins mildly before one gets 
away from one's native shores. The' "passport" comes 
harder than before the war, but, another difference, the 
passport must be obtained and that with all the photo- 
graphic fixings, letters of identification, and official 
seals. But such innocent processes are only simple and 
elementary exercises preparatory for a real experience 
in compulsory humility and chastening patience. If 
one wishes to go to France one must take one's hard- 
earned United States passport to the French Consulate 
in New York where one finds to one's surprise that it 
is wholly inadequate. Here one finds to one's astonish- 
ment that one's photograph is far more popular than 
had been surmised in one's moments of greatest con- 
ceit. Three had been furnished at Washington. Four 
are asked for by the flattering consulate at New York. 
One hasn't them, and the time is short; but one goes 
out and gets them. One then goes to a notary and 
swears all over again to things one knows nothing about, 
such as the birthdays of relatives long beyond the reach 
of consulates. One signs, and swears in triplicate, and 
prays for forgiveness, and stands in a long line for hours 
listening to others swearing in triplicate and higher 
multiples; one waits and fears the moment, the grand 
climacteric, when a final something will happen to one's 
passport and the column marked "Visas" shall be satis- 
fied. That moment never arrives. It is skeptically ex- 
amined at the port of debarkation, stamped upon, writ- 
ten upon, frowned upon. But the photographs warrant 
the usage, and one says nothing. The owner begins to 
feel that he has a thing of value and permanent sig- 
nificance. He takes it out in secret and looks at it 
lovingly. It is all his, this visible expression of inter- 
national suspicion and ultimate approval, this evidence, 
real and palpable, of various nations' kindly interest in 
his intimate affairs. He keeps it religiously about his 
person. Surely it will be of great value to him some- 
how, some day. And it is. It serves a real purpose. It 
is a fine place for an endless number of other official 
autographs when he reaches Paris. The police depart- 
ment enjoys signing it every little while. The Ameri- 
can Consulate wants to see it; and, if it likes it, the 
gentleman in charge will sign it and hand it back. No- 
body cares to see it except to sign it. It serves no other 
visible purpose. It does not even "identify" one. A 
"Card of Identification" must be obtained from the 
Prefecture of Police for that. And this last little mat- 
ter calls for five more photographs. With all this iden- 
tification a man can get nowhere in Paris. He must 
have a "Pass" separate and individual for every special 
thing he may wish to attend, and a separate photograph 
for every pass. True these passes are rarely asked for, 
but they are excellent filling for one's pockets. The 
writer did have to show one at the first session of the 
Peace Conference, and he was.glad enough that he had 
it about his person. The whole collection of souvenirs 
has to be taken to the Prefecture for his approval, it 
is said, before one can leave Paris. The entire en- 
tourage becomes operative when one tries to leave 
France. The business may be of real value yet. Any- 
how a fellow always feels in his innermost soul that the 
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tiling must mean something to somebody. When asked 
the meaning of it all, a charming young lady clerk 
whose privilege it is to make out a portion of the bound- 
less papers, replied: "It enables us French clerks to 
meet some charming American gentlemen." The charm- 
ing American gentleman blushed, tipped her three 
francs, and with a livelier step and an easier frame of 
mind passed on. 

There remains to be said that eating places in Paris 
are open from seven or seven-thirty in the morning to 
nine o'clock ; again from twelve to two ; and again from 
six to nine at night. They are closed at all other times. 

The taxes ought not to be so discomforting. France 
needs the money. A meal over six francs is taxed ten 
per cent. All hotel bills are taxed ten per cent. Many 
articles of merchandise are similarly taxed. Bank 
checks and other commercial papers are taxed. Theatre 
tickets are taxed, and a supertax is added for the poor. 
"Tips," which are more universal and mandatory than 
in America, add another ten per cent. Thus the taxes 
and tips add from twenty to twenty-five per cent to the 
otherwise high cost of nearly everything. 

Many of the famous art museums are still closed, the 
Louvre, the Luxembourg, the Musee de Cluny; a large 
number of the art treasures not yet having been re- 
turned to Paris. The rose window of Notre Dame has 
as yet not been returned. A portion of the Louvre, 
it is announced, will soon be opened again to the 
public. Other places of interest, as the Hotel des 
Invalides, are already open. The many "gardens" 
and churches can be enjoyed at will. One of the 
marvels of the war is that so few of the art features 
of Paris, a city bombarded so often by the big 
cannon and by airplane sorely injured in many 
places, were harmed. True, extraordinary precautions 
were taken to protect them. The sarcophagus of Na- 
poleon is not yet uncovered. Sand bags are still against 
portions of the Madeleine. The Colonne de Vendome is 
just being cleaned of its protection of ashes and masonry. 
The sand bags against portions of the Louvre have been 
removed during the past few days. And so through the 
list. The only statue seen by the writer to have been 
injured is one of an apostle at the rear of the Madeleine, 
struck by a shell from the "Big Bertha." The precious 
and immortal art things of Paris seem to have been 
protected by a power greater than the ingenuity of man. 



Interparliamentary Union 

Hon. JAMES L SLAYDEN* 

Whatever one may think of the epochal agreement 
made in Paris, it must be admitted that it is an 
important step forward and upward in the solution of 
international affairs. It is a pronouncement for law 
as against force. It is a revolution, and it will never 
go backwards. The millions who pay and suffer and 
die in war will never again consent to the methods of 
the thousands who benefit through war. The thousands 

* At the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, the retiring president, the 
Honorable James L. Slayden, President of the American 
Peace Society, delivered this address. 



will not give up at once, nor without a struggle. They 
will try to cheat or defeat the great League of Nations 
idea. Eank, pay, and opportunity are too profitable to 
be surrendered without a vigorous protest. But if they 
stand in the way of righteous development, they will 
be swept into oblivion by such a tidal wave of indigna- 
tion as the world has never seen. The League of Na- 
tions agreement not only puts a definite and formal end 
to the war with Germany, but it assures a suffering 
world that many other wars that would have come never 
will come. 

During the first three years of the war in Europe, 
with the consequent urgent obligations of neutrals, it 
never appeared opportune to press the principles of the 
Interparliamentary Union on the attention of govern- 
ments. It was not lack of interest in the high purposes 
of the union that caused the European groups, and our 
own, to refrain from pressing their views on responsible 
statesmen. It was merely a proper regard for what was 
expedient, and expediency is neither cowardice nor 
apostasy, but wise subordination of ideals for the time 
being to the end of facilitating their purposes at an 
opportune moment. 

Now that the war has happily ended, the activity of 
this, the most extensive and influential of all the organi- 
zations that have engaged in the building up of public 
opinion for peace through justice, is being renewed. 

A few days ago I received a cabled message from 
Lord Weardale, president of the Interparliamentary 
Union, also signed by Christian Lange of Norway, its 
general secretary, which reads as follows: 

"Active steps now being taken to reconstruct leading 
European Groups of the Interparliamentary Union in 
view of the new opening for the Union as a constituent 
part of the contemplated Government League of Na- 
tions. We trust American group is alive to importance 
of acquiring strong leadership and membership in new 
Congress. Appeal to you to secure prompt action to 
this end." 

(Signed) Weardale. 

Lange. 

Although my service as president of the American 
group ends today, I venture to say that I very much 
hope that all members of the new congress who want 
a permanent peace founded on justice will do what the 
president of the union requests, and will exert them- 
selves to increase the strength and influence of the 
American group. Our roll of members should be in 
effect that of the American Congress. It can be if 
members will really try to bring all their colleagues into 
the union. 

Even the agreement in Paris does not end our work. 
Against evil and ignorance the campaign of education 
must go on always. Each generation must be educated 
and kept educated to an appreciation of the advantages 
of a law-governed world. 

In each of the governments of Europe, without an 
exception, the Interparliamentary Union has been a 
powerful factor in developing and directing public opin- 
ion.. It ought to be so with us, and would have been 
if we had believed that we could be drawn into the 
affairs of Europe as a belligerent. We thought we were 



